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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


Handing over the streets to a trading company is an ab- 
surdity, in the opinion of the London Daily News. The 
London council would have voted, the other day,/in favor of 
acquiring the tramways under the Parliamentary act of 1870, 
if a quorum had not been prevented by the withdrawal of the 
tory members of the council. 


We are informed by the associated press that during the 
recent meeting of the executive committee of the republican 
national committee, ‘* the Farmer’s Alliance was the theme 
of a long discussion on how best to neutralize its effects.” 
Possibly the scheme to unite the two old parties in Kansas 
does not take well at headquarters. Fusion is certainly 
loaded. 


If the state or city furnishes coal to the public at cost, in 
accordance with the proposition of nationalists, it would in- 


terfere with private business, so says the wise critic. He, 
however, does not appear to see that the field of private 
business in coal has already been invaded by monopoly, and 
municipal coal yards cqme as a first step in the great strug- 
gle to protect the public. The last report of the Union 
Pacific railroad shows how deep that corporation is in the 
coal business in Wyoming. This competition of a carrying 
company in mining is contrary to public policy, and if we 
cannot get back to free competition, those greater corpora- 
tions, the city and government, must inevitably take the 
business. Our news columns give some interesting informa- 
tion as to the situation upon this subject in Boston. Muni- 
cipal coal yards have the field. 


The First Gun. 


The people’s party in Kentucky has gone through the mo- 
tions; and, while its campaign was less than six weeks in 
duration, it polled a handsome vote for the state ticket, and 
captured enough seats in the Legislature to hold the balance 
of power. The new party will have a hand in shaping legis- 
lation under the new constitution. The adoption of the 
Australian ballot system will place the reform element in a 
formidable position in the blue grass state, The victory in the 
Legislature is of more importance than might appear upon 
the surface. Many of the Farmers’ Alliance districts pre- 
ferred to put up their own candidates without formally break- 
ing with the democratic party. These Alliance men, with the 
regular people’s party men, will organize the Legislature. 


Republicanism, Democracy and Nationalism. 


The Boston Advertiser prints an interesting editorial 
arguing that the republican party is nationalistic in its spirit 
and general trend, and recommending nationalists to support 
it rather than the democracy, as the instrument most likely 
to effect their ends. The editorial is of importance as indi- 
cating, on the part of a prominent organ -of the republican 
party, a recognition of the widening scope and growing poli- 
tical significance of the nationalist movement, and the neces- 
sity to the old parties of making terms with it if possible. 

That the Advertiser is right in arguing that republican 
principles are more in accord with nationalist aspirations 
than those of democracy, must be admitted, if Mr. Roger Q. 
Mills be supposed to know anything about democracy, for 
only last week, in an address at Staten Island, N. Y., upon 
the creed of democracy, he served notice that his party was 
the party of individualism as opposed to collectivism, and 
that ‘“‘ government must stop at the boundary of natural 
right, and secure that against every invasion, and then leave 
every man to fight out the battle of life in his own way.” 
This is not a scientific statement, for ‘* natural right” is a 
purely metaphysical term, concerning the definition of which 
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no two men or schools ever agreed ; but Mr. Mills’s meaning | 


is tolerably obvious. He would have the government do as 
little as possible for the people; thatis tosay, as nationalists 
would put it, he would have the people refrain as far as 
possible from co-operating to help themselves. 

Commenting on Mr. Mills’s deliverance, the Springfield 
Republican confirms the position of the Advertiser, that the 
republican party is nationally a nationalistic party, and the 
democracy the party of extreme individualism. It points 
out, however, the fact that, while the republican party is in 
principles nationalistic, it is, as toits leadership, distinctively 
plutocratic. This is pretty notoriously the fact, and that is 
why the nationalists neither expect*nor can be deluded into 
expecting any real aid from the republican party until its 
leadership has been changed and the plutocracy driven over 
to the democracy. ‘Then, indeed, it will be found that the 
masses of the republican party, the men and the descendants 
of the men who fought and voted the nation through the war 
against slavery, will follow their principles en masse into the 
nationalist party, when they will be joined by the better 
elements of the democracy. 

Those who do not see that this process of republican dis- 
integration and reintegration is already well advanced in the 
western strongholds of republicanism are dull observers 
indeed. Already in those states the masses of the republican 
party have purged themselves of their plutocratic leadership 
and formed the nucleus of what is destined to become, under 
whatever name, the party of nationalism, the great national 
party, which shall ultimately include the whole nation. 


A Suggestive Situation. 


Considerable talk has been started in Brooklyn by the 
frank admission of Col. Austen of the Thirteenth militia 
regiment, of that city, in an interview published in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, that men belonging to labor, organizations 
were not accepted as recruits. The reason given by the 
colonel is that the oaths and obligations assumed by the 
members of such organizations might conflict with their 
duties as soldiers. As is well pointed out by the People, the 
New York socialist organ, this objection would apply with 
quite as great and often much greater force to Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Pythias and the hundred other secret 
oath-bound fraternal organizations to some one or dozen of 
which most of our citizens belong. The idea of excluding 
the membership of these societies from the militia, out of ap- 
prehension of a possible conflict of allegiances has, however, 
occurred to.nobody. There is no use at all in beating about 
the bush in this matter. Col. Austen might much better 
have stated honestly, what everybody knows is the truth, 
that men from the labor organizations are not wanted in the 
militia because it is chiefly for the purpose of repressing 
labor disturbances and overawing the laboring classes that 
the militia is now sustained. « Originally instituted by our 
forefathers with a view to repelling foreign invasion, the 
chief function of our militia to-day has become the protec- 
tion of the interests of capital in its collisions with labor, and 
the safe guarding of the community from riotous outbreaks 
resulting from industrial discontent. This large and ugly 
fact we recommend to the candid consideration of our fel- 


low-citizens. It seems to us full of suggestiveness. 


Mr. Atkinson’s Theory and the Facts About It. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, in one of his recent letters to the 
Boston Transcript, in defence of the abominable sweating 
system now being unearthed in this community, makes the 
following extraordinary statement : 


When business is dull employers keep the best workmen and the 
best working women, because those who earn the highest wages for 
themselves also work at the lowest cost for their employers. Effec- 
tive working men and women, who put some conscience into their 
work, and who do it well, are substantially sure of full employment 


at the highest rate of wages which the sale of the product.on which 


they work will permit the employers to pay. 

Mr. Atkinson must gauge the intelligence of readers 
pretty low, to whom he presents such a statement as this. The 
truth is notoriously the precise reverse of his assertion. 
When business is dull, or for any reason capital desires to 
reduce expenses, it is usually the best workmen who have to 
go. The poorer and cheaper the workman the more secure 
he is of his job, because he cannot be underbid. Not able 
to find in America workingmen who are yet willing to live on 
little enough, the capitalists of the United States have im- 
ported hundreds of.thousands of Italians, Slavs, Huns and 
Poles to take their places. They are grossly ignorant, do 
not know the language even; but they are cheap, and that 
settles it. In the factories, meanwhile, the women having 
crowded out the men, the children, being yet cheaper, are 
crowding out the women. Adult workers have difficulty in 
getting work in our Massachusetts cotton mills, but there is 
always plenty of work for the little children. 

Not merely in manufacturing but in commercial business, 
this replacement of men by women, because, while less effi- 
cient, they are proportionately cheaper, is going on at the 
same alarming rate. To make a profit by supplanting the 
American by a foreigner, to increase that profit by supplant- 
ing male workers with women workers, to add to.it by em- 
ploying children instead of women, and finally to supplant 
the children with a machine, is the policy of the American 
employer. Itis getting to be sadly true that intelligence 
and character are much less important qualifications for a 
workingman in search of a job than a small appetite and 
a knack for living on nothing. We would recommend 
Mr. Atkinson, before he writes any more on labor questions, 
to subscribe to some good paper, and diligently read up on the 
actual industrial condition of the United States. 


A Nationalist View of the Balance of Trade. 


The drain of gold out of the country still continues at an 
unabated rate. The great European syndicates, which now 
have a billion or two of dollars invested in our railroads and 
manufacturing concerns, are drawing their interest and, owing 
to the dulness of business here, are not reinvesting it on this 
side.. The money which the capitalists of this country are 
taking abroad to spend during their summer outing in Europe, 
will be a further important contribution to this outward flow 
of coin. These facts are commented on with alarm by the 
newspapers, as tending to bring the-United States into dis- 
advantageous economical relations with Europe. 

For our part, we consider the economical relations to each 
other of the classes within a nation to be infinitely more 
important than those of the nation as a whole (if indeed, we 
may speak of a body made up of opposed classes as a ‘‘ whole”) 
to other nations as wholes. Apprehension is expressed 
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lest, if the outward drain of gold goes on, the balance of 
trade will be against us, and we shall become a debtor nation. 
We would call attention to the fact that within each nation 
the balance of trade is always against the workers and in 
favor of the capitalists, and that the poor are always a debtor 
class to the rich. 

The political economists talk of various ills as the result 
of an unequal balance of trade and a debtor relation between 
nations, yet the worst evils that ever befell from such a cause 
were trivial and transitory compared with the want, degrada- 
tion and woe that are the constant results of the debtor and 
dependent relations and the wrong balance of trade, between 
the classes that make up each nation. What shall be said 
of the purblind folly of economists, statesmen and able edi- 
tors, who are 80 alive to the evils of slight inequalities and 
maladjustments in the mutual relations of the artificial organ- 
isms called nations, while failing utterly to perceive that the 
concrete human beings called men and women, for whosé sake 
the nations exist, are cheated of all the ends of life by the 
wrong internal balance of the national economic structure. 

In this country to-day, and in every so-called civilized 
country, owing to the wrong balance of trade and the debtor 
relations between classes, there rages what can only he 
described as an industrial civil war, and it is taken quite as 
a matter of course by people who work themselves into 
a fever over a report of the peaceful and legitimate transfer 
of a few tons of gold across the sea. 


A Republico-Democratic Party. 


There is one danger which the leaders of the republican 
party do notseem to realize. It will be remembered that the 
New York Tribune remarked last May that when the new 
party became formidable the two old parties would see to it 
that the upstart received its quietus. This hint has been 
acted upon in Kansas where the democrats and republicans 
understand each other very well. In Kentucky, also, the 
plan is being urged .in some of the legislation districts. How 
can the republican party survive such a coalition? The 
democrats, not pretending toany high moral ideas, will get 
on in the future as in the past by doing business at the old 
stand. But the republican party cannot survive such a deal. 

Morever, a republico-democratic party means the corpora- 
tion on one side and the people on the other. Such a divi- 
sion of the country is bound to come if the present indus- 
trial system is maintained; but the new party did not 
expect to see this issue precipitated by blind republicans. 


Tax the Dead Folks. 


It seems to be very difficult to devise any plan‘ of taxation 
which is entirely satisfactory to the taxpayers. There is, 
however, one class of people who have never at least audibly, 
protested against any taxes levied upon their estates; we 
refer to the dead. We should be very glad to see the entire 
revenue of the state raised by the taxation of inherited 
estates, and we believe that as soon as people get to think- 
ing seriously of the merits of the idea, this will be the way 
in which the wrangle over methods and forms of taxation 
will be ended. 

A dead man has no further use for the money he leaves 
behind him, and nobody else has any title to it save by 


favor. An income tax is admitted by all to be one of the 
fairest possible, if it could only be honestly collected; and 
yet, an income tax, as compared with an inheritance tax, 
might well be regarded as oppressive, for a man is supposed 
to have earned his income by some sort of equivalent in 
effort, but he can make no plea whatever to have earned any- 
thing that falls to him by inheritance. The burglar or the foot- 
pad, even, whatever may be objected to the moral quality of 
their occupation, must be admitted to do a good deal more 
toward earning their gains by hard work than people whose 
fathers leave them a million dollars. 


“If That is Nationalism, I am a Nationalist.” 


‘Tf that is nationalism, I am a nationalist,” is an ex- 
tremely frequent comment upon the agitation our clubs are 
carrying on in Massachusetts and elsewhere for the estab- 
lishment of municipal coal yards to supply the people with 
fuel at cost. The answer is that this is just what national- 
ism is. It aims by substituting public for private manage- 
ment of one sort of business after another, to save the 
profits now made out of them by private corporations and 
capitalists, and to give them to the people in the form of 
cheaper production and better service. At the same time 
that public management will thus cheapen the service to the 
public, it proposes to improve the condition of the employees 
of every such service by reducing their hours of labor and 
guaranteeing them permanency of employment. Every step 
taken in this process will thus not only bring the nation 
nearer the point where by its complete control of production 
and distribution it will be able to abolish poverty by guar- 
anteeing employment and livelihood to all, but will be 
immediately profitable to particular groups of workers and to 
the community generally. 

The profits to the users of gas and electric light which 
will result from the public control of lighting under the 
municipal lighting bill just passed by the Legislature at the 
instance of the nationalists is now a general object of agree- 
ment, and the towns of Massachusetts are rapidly availing 
themselves of it. The result of the purchase by the city of 
Boston of the West End street transit system, which the 
nationalists are now urging, would undoubtedly be a speedy 
reduction of fares from five to three cents, and a reduction of 
more or less than that may be safely predicted as a result 
of municipal ownership in any place where a street-car sys- 
tem is now paying a profit. When the government. shall 
buy the telegraph system, or put up one of its own, we may 
expect, if government telegraphy shall succeed at all ‘as well 
as it has succeeded in Great Britain, to have telegraph rates 
cut down to one fourth what they now are. Even Mr. 
Wanamaker’s imperfect half-way postal telegraph plan 
proposed an immediate reduction by one half of the present 
rates, and this reduction would be greatly increased by 
complete government ownership. 

A far more important saving to the people than all these 
others combined will be effected by national ownership of 
the railroads. . The factors tending to produce reduced.rates 
in this case are so many and so great,— such as the preven- 
tion of competition, the scaling down of inflated valuations, 
and the low rate of interest on the government bonds issued 
for the purchase of the roads,— as compared with the interest 
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and dividends on railroad bonds and stocks, — that the most 
moderate estimate of the probable cheapening of transporta- 
tion by government ownership, would seem extravagant. 

Is it any wonder, then, that people whose eyes have been 
opened by some object lesson like the coal-yard proposition, 
to what nationalism is and aims at, what benefits it will 
bring, not merely ultimately but immediately, should exclaim 
as sO many are now doing, —‘‘If that is nationalism, I am 
a nationalist?” 


The Need of Municipal Coal Yards in Small Towns. 


Circulars have been issued by western freight agents, call- 
ing on coal dealers generally, throughout the country, 
to get in their stocks immediately, while the railroads can 
supply cars, as the enormous wheat crop, which must pres- 
ently be moved, will create a scarcity of transportation facili- 
ties, lasting for months. The coal dealers are warned that 
if they wait until fall they are likely to find it difficult to 
obtain transportation, and their localities will suffer. In 
spite of this warning, it is certain that many localities will 
suffer, because a large proportion of coal dealers, especially 
in small places, have but little capital and can only buy from 
hand to mouth; the result of which is that their customers 
not only have to pay the advanced winter prices, but are 
frequently deprived of any supply at all, when clogged trans- 
portation checks the forwarding of orders. Thé fact is, while 
the interest of the large cities in having public coal yards is 
sufficiently great, that of the small towns is still greater, for 
the reason that the dealers in such small places are usually 
men without capital enough to handle the business properly. 
There is not an argument for the discharge of any public 
service by a municipality which does not apply in favor of 
municipal coal yards. 


Inventions and the Public. 


Every invention that reduces the cost of power or facili- 
tates manufacture disturbs to that extent the business of 
the country until readjustments in prices are made. Every 
mill owner under our present system of competition looks 
with concern upon the announcements of new invention, and 
his first thought is to see to it that his rivals obtain no advan- 
tage over him by purchasing a monopoly in improvements. 

But the people have still greater cause to look upon the 
spread of invention with alarm so long as our laws permit 
the exploiting of scientific discoveries for private gain. That 
we are upon the eve of tremendous strides, especially in the 
field of electrology, all scientists admit. A young man 
recently stood before the American institute of electrical 
engineers at Columbia college, and dumbfounded even ex- 
perts by the announcement that by means of a condenser the 
frequency of alternations can be so utilized through a system 
of electric distribution that a light can be produced many 
times stronger than any yet in use without wire or other con- 
nection between the light itself and the source of energy. 
A wire connection is made between the building to be lighted 
and the generating plant, but the young inventor— Nikola 
Tesla —claims that free lamps may be carried about by 
hand, in houses thus connected, that will be brighter than the 
incandescent lamps now in use. ‘Tesla intimates also that 
recent discoveries prompt the hope and expectation of obtain- 


ing energy in the form of motive power beyond anything 
now known. He says: 


The time will be when this will be accomplished, and the time 
has come when one may utter such words before an enlightened 
audience without being considered visionary. We are whirling 
through the endless space with an inconceivable speed; all around 
us everything is spinning, everything is moving, everything is 
energy. There must be some way of availing ourselves of this 
energy more directly. Then, with the light obtained from the 
medium, with the power derived from it, with every form of energy 
obtained without effort, from the store forever inexhaustible, hu- 
manity will advance with giant strides. The mere contemplation 
of these magnificent possibilities expands our minds, strengthens 
our hopes and fills our hearts with supreme delight. 

A new power harnessed means new conditions of manu- 
facture, and it remains to be seen how long we will suffer 
speculators to lie in wait about laboratory doors and the 
haunts of the inventor that they may kidnap the products of 
genius and turn to tbe public and cry tribute. Let inven- 
tions be used for, not against, the public. 


A delegation of Austrian miners recently called upon the 
minister of agriculture, asking for better arrangements for 
protecting life in the mines, more wages and less hours. 
The answer given was that so long as he was in office such 
demands would not be granted, as they would be detrimental 
to the state. No wonder socialism is growing rapidly in 
Austria. 


At a banquet given at the close of a labor congress in 
Australia, when the usual toast was proposed to the queen, 
adelegate from Queensland shouted, ‘‘ Not the queen, the 
people!” and the sentiment was greeted with hearty applause. 


A combination of bankers and merchants of London has 
been formed for the purpose of holding the present stock of 
rubber in their control, and the issuing of credits for the 
next crop. 


The decrease, last year, of meat consumed in Berlin was 
29,625 cattle, 574 calves, 58,319 sheep and 30,744 hogs, 
though the population increased 50,000 souls. The cause 
assigned is that the workers are getting too poor to buy 
meat. 


The reform elements of Australia began a political move- 
ment less than a year ago, but at a recent election they 
elected 26 representatives to Parliament. 


The railway companies of France seem determined to 
overthrow labor unionism, the present strike of the employees 
of several lines being due to the fact that the companies dis- 
criminate against members of unions, and the issue in the 
present contest has been narrowed down to the life or death 
of labor unions. The officials of the railways boasted that 
they could fill the places of the strikers in a few hours, but 
they were unable to do so, and the service is seriously crip- 
pled, and the men declare that they will not return to work 
until all their demands are granted. 


The executive committee of the social democrats of Ger- 
many is to submit the following programme to the main 
body at its annual meeting in October: Direct suffrage and 
a secret ballot; popular rights of initiative and veto on 
legislative measures, as in Switzerland; popular discussion 
of all questions involving peace or war; freedom of speech, 
press and assembly; separation of state and church — no 
state support of any church; secularization of schools and 
compulsory education; militia in place of standing army; 
elective judiciary and free courts and free legal aid; free 
medical attendance and free medicines; direct instead of 
indirect taxation; labor legislation involving regulation of 
hours of labor by law; an eight hours’ day; governmental 
supervision of commercial industries ; equalization of agri- 
cultural and other laborers; right of labor organization ; 
government workman’s insurance societies. 
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SONG OF THE BUSINESS MAN. 


Ah, the dreamers see it clearly; we are voluntary slaves, 
And a cruel master mocks us while we dig each other’s graves. 


We can hear him daily, hourly, as he cries in accents stern, 
‘* In the market men must murder and be murdered in their turn.” 


So the struggle still continues; ’tis the way that money’s made; 
And the social students tell us murder is the life of trade. 


But we know they teach an error; ‘tis a savage way to live, 
Trampling down our weaker brothers, conscious of the pain we give. 


‘Tis a sacrilege to say that manhood must be bought and sold 
For a piece of crumpled paper or a paltry sum of gold. 


But the rules of trade are rigid, and to wring the hard-earned prize 
From the hands of needy toilers, honest men must close their eyes. 


I despise myself, for Mammon makes a menial of me, 
And I long to be a dreamer, for a dreamer’s life is free. 


No; the dreamer cannot stoop to play the trader’s petty part; 
But his treasures they are richer than the trophies of the mart. 


He can hail the glorious dawning of the nation’s better day, 
While the trader delves and toils and wears his little life away. 


Oh, I long to see the visions that the happy dreamers see; 
But I must not nurse the fancy; it can never, never be. 


No, I cannot rise while Hungev’s phantom fills my soul with dread ; 
I am bound by tender ties; my wife and children must be fed. 


There are thousands pledged to rob them, I must fight as others 
fight, 
And I dare not be a dreamer, though the dreamers see aright. 


Yes, the dreamers are the prophets; God is just; there is a cure 
For the woes that crush the wealthy, for the miseries of the poor. 


Upward, onward, are the watchwords; standing still is being blind; 
Bravely keep abreast of progress; cringing cowards lag behind. 


There is:purer, holier incense than the incense bigots burn; 
There are higher laws to live by; there are higher truths to learn. 


Sordid souls are pleased with dollars; courtiers lick the feet of 
kings ; : 
Noble natures find perfection in the great, ideal things. 


Oh, I long to see the visions that the happy dreamers see; 
And I long to be a dreamer, for a dreamer’s life is free. 


We may proudly wear the laurels won in competition’s game; 
We may idly sport in splendor while the millions live in shame. 


But our gains are common plunder; and perhaps when we are dead 
Those we dearly love, our children, will be forced to beg their bread. 


Truly, I am tired of scheming; tired of toiling in the mart; 
And the sight of sorrow grieves me —I have still a human heart. 


Upward, onward with the dreamers; with the dreamers let us pray 
For complete emancipation, for the nation’s better day. 


JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
Lynn, Mass. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 
Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets a nation- 


alist who is an Investment Banker. They discuss the 
bearing of nationalism upon investments. 


Smitu. — How is the investment business, nowadays? 
I. B. — As bad as possible. 
I never had so much difficulty in advising people where to 


I’ve been in it 30 years, but 
invest money as I am having now. Of course, there are 
plenty of enterprises which would be glad to take all they 
could get, but I’m not looking out merely for my commis- 


sion; I have a little reputation as a careful adviser which I 
want to keep, even if I lose some money. 

Smira.— Then I take it you don’t recommend railroad 
securities. 

I. B. — There are some which everybody knows are sound, 
but of course everybody knows also that the railroad business 
in this country is in a condition of corruption and chaos, 
which makes the securities of the majority of lines purely 
I don’t deal in them. 

SmitH. — According to your notion, whatis the matter 


speculative investments. 


with the railroad system ? 


I. B. — General cussedness; a hopeless complication of 
bad morals and crazy economics. 

Smira. — Do you think that the decline in railroad securi- 
ties is pretty near at an end? 

I. B.— By no means! The 


decline will not touch bottom till every water dollar has been 


The end isn’t in sight. 
squeezed out of the goods. ‘Then the government will step 
in and take them at their actual valuation; for, of course, 
anybody is bound to see that government ownership of the 
railroad system is the only possible logical or proper out- 
Talking about the 
decline in railroad securities now going on, this same pros- 


come of the present intolerable situation. 


pect of government purchase, which is looming up bigger 
and plainer every day, is a very good reason itself for pre- 
dicting that the decline will continue till the true value is 
reached, because it is certain that when the government takes 
the roads, it will not pay more than their actual valuation. 

Smiru. — I should think that, as a government ownership 
man, you would find yourself rather lonesome among the 
financiers. 

I. B. — Don’t suppose any such thing. No honest banker 
or broker has any desire to deal in securities which, like 
those of our railroads at present, are nothing but the marked 
cards of professional gamblers. Let the government buy 
the roads, and we shall have, in place of these devices of 
fraud, national bonds at two per cent; and then we and our 
customers will know where we stand. The change will not 
only be an enormous gain to the people at large, but will 
steady the whole financial world. 

SmitH. — Does not the same argument apply generally in 
favor of national and municipal purchase of telegraph lines, 
express companies, street-lighting plants and street railroad 
systems? ‘There are very few of these concerns which are 
not at present greatly over-capitalized, and their securities 
consequently either unstable, or likely to be so, if the truth 
Would it nct be a boon to the investing 


public, as well as to the people at large, if all these concerns 


were known. 


were bought out at actual valuation by the government, and 
public bonds at low rate of interest took their place? 
I. B. — Certainly ; the same argument applies to all these 


classes of investments. I never recommend a customer to 
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invest in telegraph, street car or any of those lines of secur- 
ities without finding out whether they are over-capitalized ; 
for, as surely as public ownership of such services is coming, 
their securities will, in the end, be scaled down to actual 
valuation. 

Smita. — What do you say about the stock of the big 
manufacturing trusts, the ‘‘ industrials,” as investments? 

I. B. — The operations of the sugar trust have given a 
black eye to that sort of security. No doubt some of them 
are good, if one could know the inside situation, but, as a 
rule, they are speculative, and the man who loses by invest- 
ing in them can’t expect much sympathy. 

SmitH. —I observe, of late, that the craze for stocking 
industrial and commercial businesses is spreading at such a 
rate among the smaller concerns that we shall soon be able 
to buy shares.in peanut stands and barber shops. 

I. B. — Yes, andit is a mighty unhealthy sign, too. Some 
of these investments are doubtless sound, but in many cases 
I judge they are speculative, or mere devices to make a profit- 
able disposition of a declining business. I see that in some 
instances the employees are ‘‘ permitted” to take stock. As 
a rule, I would advise them to take good advice before avail- 
ing themselves of the ‘‘ permission.” When they have taken 
stock their employers have a hold on them they did not have 
before, while on the other hand, being in a minority as stock- 
holders, they are as powerless as ever as to the management. 

Smira. — But what do you let your customers invest in? 
Supposing a man, through no fault of his own, has a little 
money, what are you going to let him do with it, pending the 
arrival of the good time coming? Must he bury it in the 
ground? How about real estate? 

I. B. —I have no objection to that. 
than any of the investments we have mentioned. But my 


It is certainly safer 


chief line is public bonds, national and municipal. I believe 
they are the coming security. As public ownership and 
control through the purchase of private plants extends over 
one branch of business after another, national and munici- 
pal bonds will take the place of the stock and bonds of pri- 
vate companies and corporations until there are no other 
securities in the market. 

Smita. —But they will not be permanent. They will be 
in constant course of extinguishment by the operation of 
sinking funds, till finally there are none left, and the nation 
owns the entire national estate and complete machinery of 
production in fee absolute. 

I. B.— Precisely; the progress of nationalism will of 
course eventually put an end to the investment business 
altogether by putting an end to the interest system and dis- 
pensing with the private capitalist entirely. I only say that 
national and municipal bonds will survive longer than any 
other form of securities, and are therefore, in my opinion, 


the best. 


SmirH. — So far as I understand you, then, there is nothing 
in the programme of nationalism that need cause any panic 
among financiers. 

I. B. — Nothing at all, lam sure. The advent of nation- 
tionalism means, indeed, a judgment day sooner or later for 
all false values and fraudulently inflated enterprises, for the 
nation will not pay for water, but otherwise the expectation 
of nationalism will, by the justice of its method and the 
cleartiess and certainty of its evolution, have a steadying 
effect on the general market. As a financier, I confess, in- 
deed, to a certain scientific pleasure in contemplating the 
exceedingly simple and logical character of the nationalist 
The first phase will be 


the gradual substitution, at a rate of interest necessarily 


programme in its financial aspect. 


ruling ever lower, of public for private securities, as the 
process of public acquisition goes on. Two noticeable 
features will characterize this phase. In the first place, in 
proportion as business becomes public, with the public credit 
behind it, it will become steadied, and panics and crises will 
be diminished, a result further contributed to by the non- 
fluctuating value of the public bonds which will more and 
more take the place of the securities of the bought-out 
private corporations. The other feature will be the dimin- 
ishing value of money to its possessors, owing to the con- 
stantly narrowing field for its employment and the declining 
rate of interest. Meanwhile, however, as this process goes 
on, the extension of public employment with constantly 
enlarging guarantees as to maintenance to the employed and 
the dependent, will be gradually substituting a national pledge 
of security for a precarious dependence upon. private hoards. 
The second phase of the transformation will consist in the 
progressive extinction, by the sinking funds, of the principal 
of the public debt. 
pleted, it is my opinion that the owners of public securities 


Long before that process has been com- 


will largely waive their claims, for in proportion as the public 
monopoly of business has progressed, their money will not 
only have been deprived of earning power, but in propor- 
tion as the national organization for employment and main- 
tenance is completed, of its buying power also. Money may 
still retain nominally its former legal-tender power for debts, 
but there will be no debts, nor any buying or selling among 
citizens; nor will men longer be able to buy services of 
one another. The nation will be sole employer and sole 
producer, and to the nation all must go for the supply of 
their needs. But citizenship will be the only basis of demand 
which the nation recognizes; money will be of no use or 
even meaning in negotiations to obtain so much as a loaf of 
bread from the nation; nor on the other hand will a ton of 
gold be accepted in lieu of the performance of the least duty 
which the citizen, under the equal law of service, owes the 
nation. 


SmitH. — You have figured down the evolution to the last 
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link in the chain, but I suppose we shall agree that as soon 
as the people become fully conscious of the new order 
toward which they are moving, and begin to appreciate its 
advantages, the consummation is likely to be greatly accel- 
erated by some general action taken with common consent. 
The first steps in the movement, its educational stage, will, 
no doubt, prove to have been the slowest and most difficult. 


WOMAN AND NATIONALISM. 


Never since the world began has an idea been conceived 
by human intellect so fraught with good to womankind as 
that of nationalism. It would seem, from its very nature, 
to be only necessary to declare its principles to insure its 
advocacy by every intelligent woman. It promises to them 
freedom in the highest and fullest sense. It has been said 
that ‘‘the tendency of nationalism is to interfere with the 
family relations.” So it will, but only to make them purer 
and holier. Under its influence such relations will only be 
assumed by a love whose sure foundation is in a true friend- 
ship.. Then, a woman’s reproach shall be, not that she is 
unmarried, but that she should wed a man only that he 
might pay her bills. Lives there a woman who, with the light 
of a clear understanding, having read the exposition of the 
new doctrine, will still cling to the old system, honestly 
believing it the better way? Why are women so slow in 
coming to the front? Why will they not arise with one 
consent and shake off the incubus? Surely, now is their 
opportunity to act, for their children’s sake, if not for their 
own. One influential woman can accomplish more than’ 20 
men for this cause, and there is no woman without some in- 
fluence. But if she is satisfied to remain as she is, does she 
think that man will hasten to set her free? No, indeed; she 
must help in the work or it will advance but slowly. It is 
not necessary that she should go upon the rostrum, or cry out 
in public places ; her work may be more effectually done at 
home and in the social circle. Let her teach the principles 
of nationalism in her daily life, place upon her table books 
and papers advocating them, use her inherent tact to advance 
the cause as she uses the same to gain all her heart’s desires, 
and she may rest assured that ng man will long stand in her 
light. : 

There is no way in which this subject can be fairly con- 
sidered in which it will not benefit woman. Take even the 
most sordid view of it, the question of income. 
many times we hear a woman say: ‘‘I do wish I could 
spend even one penny without being called to account for 
it.” Ah, poor slave! nationalism will relieve you from such 
galling bondage. Mothers, you love your daughters and 
are willing to work hard for what you deem their future 
welfare. Can you not realize that nationalism, with all its 
glorious promises fulfilled, will perfect their lives, will raise 
them above all danger of want, will elevate them both 
morally and physically, and allow them free use of their best 
talents, will glorify their womanhood and add a new charm 
to wifehood and motherhood? Countless are the sermons 
which have been preached, the learned essays written. Re- 
peatedly has the medical profession sounded its alarms. 
Good men and women, the world over, have sacrificed both 
life and wealth. Churches and schools abound. Charities 
are found in every corner of the earth. Yet still the social 
evil exists. Will nothing blot it out? Yes, nationalism 
alone will strike it a death-blow. Then, and not till then, 
will woman regain the position in which God placed her as 
a helpmeet not a servant, or an ornamental adjunct to man. 

Women of America ! Bend all your energies to the fulfil- 
ment of a higher life under nationalism, feeling confident 
that, if you do so, we who are passing off the stage of life 
may yet rejoice in a sight of the resplendent dawn of the 
‘new nation.” M. Harrierte. 

PARKSIDE, ILL, 


How. 


A LAWYER ON THE SITUATION. 


The Enlargement of the Powers of the General Government. 


Charles'T. Murry, in a letter from New York City: ‘‘It 
is generally conceded, I believe,” said a well-known west- 
ern lawyer of prominence, ‘‘ that we are not only growing 
more powerful as a nation year by year, but that we are 
drifting slowly and surely toward what is called a paternal 
government. Both of the great political parties have contrib- 
uted to that end. We have only to study the record of 
recent Congresses to note the rapidity with which we are 
travelling in that direction. The whole tendency of national 
legislation is to the enlargement of the powers and the ex- 
tension of the duties of the general government. Of late 
years my lezal practice has involved some of the broader 
constitutional questions and this gradual change has forced 
itself upon my attention. The political aspect of the new 
order of things does not disturb me. On the contrary this 
gradual modification of our original system must be regarded 
as the legitimate and beneficial result of a higher state of 
civilization. Whether it is admitted by all men or not, we 
may as well admit that such a change is in progress. There 
are those who lament the change. I do not. There are 
those who think this departure from the early tenets of our 
fathers is the forerunner of national decline and dissolution. 
But they are growing fewer every year. Even the great body 
of the democratic party has cut loose from state rights and 
strict construction and become convert to the paternal school. 
In my section of the country the proposition for the general 
government to assume ownership and charge of the telegraph 
lines and railroads is no longer looked upon as undesirable, 
but if put to a vote in a general election it would receive the 
sanction of three fourths of the people. If you and I live 
ten years longer we'll probably see it accomplished. Postal 
savings banks will follow, and——” 

‘¢ The loaning of government money on farm mortgages!” 
was suggested. 

“¢ Very likely. Why not? Why shouldn’t the farmers 
have an equal right with the national bankers?” 

‘¢ Are they all socialists up there in the northwest?” 

‘¢ Tf you call that socialism three fourths of us are social- 
ists. Not in the sense of wishing to turn things over at once 
by force, but as desiring a paternal government by law, yes 
— nearly all.” 

This frank avowal from the lips of a hard-headed lawyer 
and wealthy citizen, who makes his temporary home at the 
Hoffman house, was enough to deprive a man of his breath. 
He continued : 

‘¢My statement is not a speculative one at all. Nor has 
it any political significance —in the narrow and common ac- 
ceptation of that term. Iam a republican, but never was in 
politics and never will be. I am speaking now as an inde- 
pendent citizen. I am speaking, too, only of the people of 
the section of country I know something about. Perhaps 
there are other sections where the sentiment is the same — 
from what I read of the Farmers’ Alliance in the south and 
from the recent action of the railway employees in this state 
and from general report of sentiment elsewhere I should say 
this idea was becoming general — but I do not insist on that. 
The cry of paternal government is no longer a bugbear. In 
principle it is not a new departure. It is now only a ques- 
tion of growth. We begin to recognize this, from the supreme 
court down.” 


The New York Tribune, through its Ohio correspondent, 
has finally gone far enough into the merits of the political 
situation in that western state to admit that the ‘ attitude 
and strength of the Farmers’ Alliance, together with the 
third or people’s party, is the only uncertain thing in connec- 
tion with the.coming campaign.” One would have to have 
a perfect passion for uncertainties to long for more in that 
line, 
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SHOULD THE NATION OWN THE RAILROADS? 


A RAILROAD MAN’S ABLE ARGUMENT. 


C. Wood Davis Continues in the August Arena His Discussion 
of this Vital Issue. 


From years of ineffectual efforts on the part of state and 
national legislatures and commissions to regulate the rate 
business, it would appear that the only remedy is national 
ownership, which would place the rate-making power in one 
body with no inducement to act otherwise than fairly and 
impartially, and this would simplify the whole business and 
relegate an army of traffic managers, general freight agents, 
soliciting agents, brokers, scalpers, and hordes of traffic 
association officials to more useful callings while relieving the 
honest user of the railway of intolerable burdens. Under 
corporate control, railways and their officials have taken pos- 
session of the majority of the mines which furnish the fuel so 
necessary to domestic and industrial life, and there are but 
few coal fields where they do not fix the price at which so 
essential an article shall be sold, and the whole nation is thus 
forced to pay undue tribute. 


Railroads and the Coal Monopoly. 


Controlling rates and the distribution of cars, railway 
officials have driven nearly all the mine owners, who have 
not railways or railway officials for partners, to the wall. 
For instance, in eastern Kansas, on the line of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railway company, were two coal companies 
whose plants were of about equal capacity, and several indi- 
vidual shippers. The railway company and its officials be- 
came interested in one of the coal companies, and such 
company was, by the rebate and other processes, given rates 
which averaged but 40 per cent of the rates charged other 
shippers, the result being that all the other shippers were 
driven out of the business, a part of them being hopelessly 
ruined before giving up the struggle. 

On another railway, traversing the same coal field, the 


railway or its officials became interested in the Keith & Perry — 


Coal company, — the largest coal company doing business on 
the line, — and here the plan seems to have been, in addition 
to the manipulation of rates, to starve other mine operators 
out, and force them to sell their coal to the Keith & Perry 
company, by failing to furnish the needed cars to those who 
did not sell their coal to the Keith & Perry company at a very 
low price. 

When the Keith & Perry company had a great demand for 
coal, such parties as sold the product of their mines to that 
company were furnished with cars, but for the other oper- 
ators cars were not to be had, such cars as were brought to 
the field being assigned to such parties as were loading to 
the Keith & Perry company, because that company furnished 
the coal consumed by the locomotives of the railway. é 

One operator, after being for years forced in this way to 
sell his product to the Keith & Perry company, or see his 
several plants stand idle, has, inrecent months, been obliged 
to build some seven miles of railway in order to reach four 
different roads, and thus have a fighting chance for cars, 
although all these railways are provided with coal mines 
owned by the corporations or their officials. 

In Arkansas, Jay Gould, or his railway company, own coal 
mines, and the coal is transported to the neighboring town 
at low rates, and there is an ample supply of cars for such 
mines; but the owners of an adjoining mine are forced to 
haul their coal some 18 miles to the same town in wagons, 
as the rates charged them over Mr. Gonld’s railway are so 
high as to absorb the value of the coal at destination. 

Not only are individuals thus oppressed, but for reasons 
which only the initiated can fathom there are seemingly 
purposeless discriminations against localities, as Shown in the 
following extract from the Coal Trade Journal of March 25, 
1891: 


Ruinous Discriminations. 


‘¢ Capt. Thomas H. Bates, before the railroad committee 
of the Colorado Senate, said: The Grand River Coal and 
Coke company mine their coal in Garfield county, about 
50 miles west of Leadville, and all they sell in Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo, has to be hauled through 
Leadville. At Leadville, the individual consumer has to 
pay $7 per ton for this coal, while in Denver, with an addi- 
tional haul of 150 miles, the coal from the same mines is 
delivered to the individual consumer for $5.50 per ton. 
The Colorado Coal and Iron company produce all the anthra- 
cite coal sold in Colorado. It is mined at Crested Butte. 
which is 150 miles nearer I-eadville than Denver, yet this coal 
is sold in Leadville for $9 to the individual consumer, while 
the same coal is hauled 150 miles farther, and sold to the 
individual consumer for an advance of 25 cents per ton over 
the Leadville price, and is sold in Denver for $7.10 per ton 
in carload lots.” 

With the government operating the railways, discrimina- 
tions would cease, as would individual and local oppression ; 
and we may be sure that an instant and absolute divorce 
would be decreed between railways and their officials on one 
side, and commercial enterprises of every name and kind on 
the other. 

There are but three countries of any importance where the 
railways are operated by corporations permitted to fix rates, 
as in all others the government is the ultimate rate-making 
power: these are Great Britain, Canada and the United 
States ; and while the British government exercises a more 
effective control than we do, there are many and oppressive 
discriminations, and complaints are loud and frequent, and 
English farmers find it necessary to unite for the pnrpose of 
securing protection from corporate oppression. 


A Better Service under Government Ownership. 


The failure to furnish equipment to do the business of the 
tributary country promptly is one of the greater evils of 
corporate administration, enabling officials to practise most 
injurious and oppressive forms of discrimination, and is one 
that neither federal nor state commission pays much atten- 
tion to. With national ownership, a sufficiency of cars would 
be provided. On many roads the funds that should have 
been devoted to furnishing the needed equipment, and which 
the corporations contracted to provide when they accepted 
their charters, have been divided as construction profits, or, 
as in the case of the Santa Fe, Union. Pacific and many 
others, diverted to the payment of unearned dividends, while 
the public suffers from this failure to comply with charter 
obligations; yet Mr. Dillon informs us that the citizen com- 
mits an impertinence when he inquires why contract obliga- 
tions, which are the express consideration for the exceptional 
powers granted, are not performed. 

Another great advantage which would result from national 
ownership would be such an adjustment of rates that traffic 
would take the natural short route, and not, as under cor- 
porate management, be sent around by the way of Robin 
Hood’s barn, when it might reach destination by a route but 
two thirds as long, and thus saving the unnecessary tax to 
which the industries of the country are subjected. That 
traffic can be sent by these roundabout routes at the same 
or less rates than is charged by the shorter ones is prima 
facie evidence that rates are too high. 

Under government management, traffic would take the 
direct route, as mail matter now does, and the industries of 
the country be relieved of the onerous tax imposed by need- 
less hauls. Only those somewhat familiar with the extent 
of the diversions from direct routes can form any conception 
of the aggregate saving that would be effected by such 
change as would result from national ownership, and which 
may safely be estimated as equal to two and a half per cent 
of the entire cost of the railway service, or $25,000,000 per 
annum. 
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The Expense of Railroad Competition. 


With the government operating the railways, there would 
be a great reduction in the number of men employed in 
towns entered by more than one line. For instance, take 
a town where there are three or more railways, and we find 
three (or more) full-fledged staffs, three (or more) expensive 
up-town freight and ticket offices, three (or more) separate 
sets of all kinds of officials and employees, and three (or 
more) separate depots and yards to be maintained. Under 
government control, these staffs — except in very large cities 
— would be reduced to one, and all trains would ron into 
one centrally located depot; freight and passengers be 
transferred without present cost, annoyance and friction 
and public convenience and comfort subserved and added 
to in manner and degree almost inconceivable. 

Economies which would be effected by such staff reduc- 
tions would more than offset any additions to the ‘force 
likely to be made at the instance of politicians, thus elimi- 
nating that objection; such saving may be estimated at 
$20,000,000 per annum. 

With the nation owning the railways, the great number of 
expensive attorneys now employed, with all the attendant 
corruption of the fountains of justice, could be dispensed 
with ; and there would be no corporations to take from the 
bench the best legal minds, by offering three or four times 
the federal salary ; nor would there be occasion for a justice 
of the Supreme Court of Kansas to render a decision that 
a corporation chartered by Kansas for the sole purpose of 
building a railway in that state, has the right and power 
under such charter to guarantee the bonds of corporations 
building railways in Old or New Mexico, and shortly after 
writing such decision be carted all over the seaboard states 
in one of the luxurious private cars of such corporation. 


The Vice of Free Passes. 


With the government operating the railways, every citizen 
riding would pay fare, adding immensely to the revenues. 
Few have any conception of the proportion who travel free ; 
and half a century’s experience renders it doubtful if the 
pass evil—so much greater than ever was the franking 
privilege —can be eliminated otherwise than by national 
ownership. From the experience of the writer, as an audi- 
tor of railway accounts, and as an exccutive officer issuing 
passes, he is able to say that fully 10 per cent travel free; 
the result being that the great mass of railway users are 
yearly mulcted some $30,000,000 for the benefit of the 
favored minority ; hence it is evident that if all were required 
to pay for railway services, as they are for mail services, the 
rates might be reduced 10 per cent or more, and the corpo- 
rate revenues be no less, and the operating expenses no 
more. 

The writer, as an executive officer of a railway company 
having authority to issue passes, has, during a session of the 
Legislature, signed vast numbers of blank passes at the 
request of the legislative agents of such company, and under 
instructions of the president of the corporation to furnish 
such lobby agents with all the passes they should ask for. 
No reports of passes issued are made either to state or 
federal governments, or to confiding shareholders, and should 
such reports be asked for, by state or nation, in order to 
measure the extent of this evil, the Sidney Dillons would 
rush into print and tell us it was a piece of impertinence for 
any citizen (or the public) to inquire into the extent of or 
the manner in which the corporations dispensed their favors. 

Of the 600 corporations operating railways, probably 500 
maintain costly general offices, where. president, treasurer 
and secretary pass the time surrounded by an expensive 
staff. The average yearly cost of such offices (and officers) 
is more than $50,000, and the transfer of the railways to 
the nation wonld, in this matter alone, effect an annual say- 
ing of more than $25,000,000, as both offices and officials 
could be dispensed with, and the service be no less efficient. 


Stock Gambling. 


‘Moreover, with the nation owning the railways, the indi- 
rect but no less onerous tax levied upon the industries of 
the country, by the thousands of speculators who make day 
hideous on the stock exchanges, would be abrogated, as then 
there would be neither railway share nor bond for these 
harpies to make shuttlecocks of ; and this would be another 
economy due to such ownership. 

Railways spend enormous sums in advertising, the most of 
which national ownership would save, as it would be no 
more necessary to advertise the advantages of any particular 
line than it is to advertise the advantages of any given mail 
route. From reports made by railway corporations to some 
of the Western states, it appears that something over one 
pr cent of opcrating expenses are absorbed in advertising, 
aguregating something like $7,000,000 per year, of which 
we may assume that but $5,000,000 would be saved, as it 
would still be desirable to advertise train departures and 
arrivals. <A still greater expense is involved in the mainten- 
ance of freight and passenger offices off the respective lines, 
for the purpose of securing a portion of the competitive 
traffic. In this way, vast sums are expended in the payment 
of rents and the salaries of hordes of agents, solicitors, 
clerks, etc. 

Corrupting Legislatures. 


Another, and an incalculable benefit, which would result 
from national ownership, would be the relief of state and 
national legislation from the pressure and corrupting prac- 
tices of railway corporations which constitute one of the 
greatest dangers to which republican institutions can be 
subjected. This alone renders the nationalization of the 
railways most desirable, and at the same time such national- 
ization would have the effect of emancipating a large part of 
the press from a galling thraldom to the corporations. 

With the nation operating the railways, we may have 


‘sume hope that rates will be reduced by some system resem- 


bling the Hungarian zone which has had the effect of 
diminishing local passenger rates about 40 per cent, result- 
ing in such an increase of traffic as to greatly increase the 
revenues of the roads; the average’ of rates by ordinary 
third-class trains being about three fourths of a cent per 
mile, and one and a half cents per mile for first-class express 
trains. 

In Victoria (Australia), the parcel or express business is 
done by the government railways ; and the rates are not one 
half what they are with us when farmed out to a second lot 
of corporations. 


Shall the People or the Railroads Rule ? 


By far the most menacing feature of continued corporate 
ownership is the power over the money markets which it 
places in the hands of unscrupulous men, any half dozen of 
whom can, at such a time as that following the failure of the 
Barings, destroy the welfare of millions, and plunge the 
country into all the horrors of a money -panic. Whether it 
be true or not, there are many who believe that a small 
coterie, who had information before the public of the con- 
dition of Baring Brothers and that a block of many millions 
of American railway securities held by that house were being 
(or soon would be) pressed upon the market, entered into a 
conspiracy for the purpose of locking up money and thereby 
depressing prices in order to secure, at low cost, the control 
of certain coveted railways. ‘The railways were secured, 
and there is not much doubt that they had been lying in wait 
for such a critical condition of the money markets to accom- 
plish this-purpose, which still further enhances their power 
for evil. 

If only for the purpose of divesting ‘‘ the dangerous 
wealthy class” of the frightful power, national ownership 
would be worth many times its cost, and without such own- 
ership a score of manipulators are soon likely to be complete 
masters of the republic and all its industral interests ; hence, 
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the question reverts to the form stated in the opening of this 
paper: Shall the nation accept as a master a political party 
that may be dislodged by the use of the ballot, or shall the 
republic be dominated by a master in the form of a score 
of unscrupulous Goulds, Vanderbilts and Huntingtons, who 
cannot be dislodged, and who never die? 

Assuming that $30,000 per mile is the maximum cost of 
existing railways, — as is shown in The Arena for February, 
—and that there are 160,000 miles, it would give a total 
valuation of $4,800,000,000; but that there may be no 
complaint that the nation is dealing unfairly with the owners 
of much water, it will be well to add 25 per cent to what 
will be found to be the outside value of the railways when 
condemned under the law of eminent domain, and assuming 
that $6,000,000,000 of three per cent bonds are issued in 
order to make payment therefor, and it involves an interest 
charge of $180,000,000, to which add $670,000,000, as the 
cost of maintenance and operation, and $50,000,000 as a 
sinking fund, and we have a total annual cost for railway 
service of $900,000,000 as against a present cost of $1,050,- 
000,000 ($950,000,000 from traffic earnings and $85,000,- 
000 from other sources of railway revenue), resulting in a 
net annual saving to the public of $150,000,000, to which 
must be added the other various savings which it has been 
estimated would result from government control, and which, 
for the convenience of the reader, are here recapitulated, 
namely : 


A Table of Savings under Government Ownership. 


Saving from consolidation of depots and staffs, $20,000,000 
Saving from exclusive use of shortest routes, 25,000,000 
Saving in attorneys’ salaries and legal expenses, 12,000,000 
Saving from the abrogation of the pass evil, 30,000,000 
Saving from the abrogation of the commission system, 20,000,000 


Saving by dispensing with high-priced managers and staffs, 4,000,000 
Saving by disbanding traffic associations, 4,000,000 
Saving by dispensing with presidents, etc., 25,000,000 
Saving by abolishing (all but local) offices, solicitors, etc., 15,000,000 
Saving of five sevenths of the advertising account, 5,000,000 


$160,000,000 


It would appear that after yearly setting aside $50,000,000 
as a sinking fund, that there are the best of reasons for 
believing that the cost of the railway service would be some 
$310,000,000 less than under corporate management. 

That $6,000,000,000 is much more than it would cost to 
duplicate existing railways will not be questioned by the 
disinterested familiar with late reductions in the cost of 
construction, and that such a valuation is excessive is mani- 
fest from the fact that it is much more than the market 
value of all the railway bonds and shares in existence. 


Total savings by reason of better administration, 


Public Ownership Means Less Loss of Life. 


An excellent measure of the efficiency of the management 
is the number of casualties, as proportioned to the number 
of passengers carried and men employed, which is very 
great in such countries as Russia, Roumania and Portugal ; 
but in Victoria, and other Australian colonies, the proportion 
is far less than in the United States, more attention being 
given to the adoption of such safety devices as interlocking 
switches, etc., and all the stations and crossings are provided 
with gates, and otherwise better guarded than with us, where 
the corporations are much more intent upon paying dividends 
than in serving the public or in saving life and limb, while 
on the government-operated railways of Victoria, the man- 
agement devotes its attention — with a due regard to economy 
—to the convenience, comfort and safety of railway users 
and employees, having no bond or shareholders to provide 
for. In the United States, one of the useless traffic associa- 
tions pays its chief umpire nearly as much as Victoria pays 
her entire commission. 

Those desirous of entering the railway service of Victoria 
are subjected to such a rigid examination as to qualifications 
and character that but little more than one third are able to 
pass the ordeal, and a high standard of excellence in the 


personnel of the service results. When these servants are 
disabled or worn out by long service, they are pensioned or 
given a retiring allowance, and this system tends to reduce 
the inclination to strike, as a man who has been years in the 
service will long hesitate before he forfeits his right to a 
provision of this kind. 


MUNICIPAL COAL YARDS 


Give the Good People of Boston Something to Talk About, 
and the Politicians Any Amount of Uneasiness. 
The people want cheap coal. The proposition for a muni- 
cipal yard has been very favorably received. 


The petition to the Boston city council is being widely 
discussed. Some of the aldermen favor giving it a trial, — 
to be furnished to the poor only. 


The day for class legislation has gone by, and this would 
prevent many deserving poor from availing themselves of 
that privilege, as to do so they would be obliged to label 
themselves ‘‘ paupers.” ‘The same objection applies here as 
it did to furnishing the children of only poor people with free 
text-books. 

The labor and refofm organizutions are giving municipal 
coal their earnest support; the Machinists’ union was the 
first local body to indorse the measure, but the Carpenters’ 
district council and the district assembly of the Knights of 
Labor, both of which are delegate bodies, each representing 
large constituencies, give it their enthusiastic support. 


Favorable and significant responses are being received 
from all parts of the state. The coal dealers are crying 
poverty, and say there is no money in the business, and 
graphically picture the difficulties attending the business ; 
but they show a suspicious zeal in holding on to these diffi- 
culties. The desire to continue in a losing business is really 
touching. 

With the politicians, the case is about the same. They 
fear that the city would lose money in running coal yards. 


One prominent Boston alderman cannot gee how the city 
could sell fuel to the people at less than they now pay, and 
says that the city always pays more for everything than 
would a private party. He will find it difficult to convince 
people that such is necessarily the case; and, if true at 
present, it simply proves the inefficiency of the city officials 
who do the purchasing. 


Many things that are now beyond the comprehension of 
the average official will be made as clear as sunlight to him 
in the near future. Trusts, syndicates and combinations are 
teaching the people the necessity of syndicates in which all 
are included ; hence these demands on their part. 


The proposal by the Second Nationalist club of Boston, 
which has precipitated this discussion, was referred last week 
to the committee on building of the city council. The press 
of the city, as a rule, discusses the question in a very candid 
manner. In marked contrast to this dignified dealing with a 
serious matter is the course of the Boston Commonwealth, 
which puts on cap and bells, and trips out upon the sands: 
‘¢ A much better way would be to start with, say, ice, or 
cranberries, or clams. ‘The state now owns ponds and bogs 
and flats capable of producing these commodities of univer- 
sal use, and can begin free from dependence upon any 
outsiders, or even upon its own citizens. The public pro- 
vision of coal might come later, when the success of thig 
earlier and easier experiment should be established,” 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


Some Campaign Notes. 


The Paola Times (rep.) and the Salina Herald (dem.) 
have joined the people’s party in Kansas. 


The Perry Press, of Iowa, pulls down the democratic stand- 
ard and declares for the Cincinnati platform. 


Says the Boston Herald: ‘‘ Iquique is the paradise of the 
people’s party now. A place where pillbox lids circulate for 
money surpasses the wildest dreams of avarice.” The new 
party will administer a bitter pill to the old organizations at 
the proper time. They will not escape with pillbox lids. 


Senator Ingalls gives the republican party a character. 
He tells the Manhattan (Kan.) Nationalist that the repub- 
lican party is ‘* the best there is, or has been, or will be, till 
the sheep and goats are separated.” But that is not all. 
He does not mind saying that it ‘‘ represents social ardor, 
progress, individual growth and national glory as opposed to 
the frenzied vertigos of anarchy and emasculated reveries of 
paternalism.” ‘The wound administered to the ex-senator 
by the new party was indeed serious. 


After a thorough agitation, and upon mature delibera- 
tion, the Central Labor union, of New York city, has 
declared for the Cincinnati platform. This resolution was 
passed by acclamation: ‘“ Resolved, that the Central Labor 
union indorse the platform of the people’s party, and that 


the necessary steps be taken by the Central Labor union to’ 


go into politics and to elect a committee for that purpose.” 


A dispatch to the New York Times from Kansas closes 
with this significant remark: ‘‘ The action of both parties 
in waiting for the new party to die will certainly give the 
Alliance this state.” The dispatch is full of discreditable 
reflections upon the motives of the Alliance leaders; but it 
certainly was written by an observer who realizes that the 
manufactured ‘‘ news ” as to the breaking up of the Alliance 
is injuring the old parties. 


Senator Peffer’s announcement of the growth of the Farm- 
er’s Alliance in the south strikes the Boston Herald as 
‘¢yather imaginative,” although it admits that the size of the 
Alliance meetings ‘‘ indicates that it is not totally without 
foundation.” The Alliance meetings often run up to 4,000 
and 6,000 in numbers. It may be ‘‘ rather imaginative ” 
in the senator to call this an indication of remarkable 
growth, but itis much more imaginative to set these meet- 
ings down as of little or no political significance. 


Gen. Weaver, of Iowa, now campaigning in the South: 
Nothing but the passage by the next House of the laws 
demanded in the Ocala platform by one of the old parties on 
its platform, and the adoption of the Ocala platform, and 
moreover the nomination of a ticket of men known to have 
been in sympathy with the reforms for years, can prevent the 
nomination of a third party ticket. 


Col. Livingston, president of the Georgia Farmers’ Alli- 
ance: If the democratic press and the democratic leaders 
should refuse the demands of the Ocala platform, and if Con- 
gress shall fail to adopt our relief measures, I think there 
will be a third party ticket. 


Col. Polk, president of the Southern alliance: The third 
party’s nomination of a presidential candidate next year is a 
fixed fact. Whether joined by other societies or not the 
alliance will put out its ticket. This question will be con- 
sidered at our next meeting, to be held in accordance with 
the agreement made at the Ocala convention. Those dele- 
gates from the alliance will meet with representatives of 
other industrial organizations and the whole matter will be 
determined, 


_was drowned with a storm of applause. 


JAY GOULD ALSO A COAL KING. 


John A. Cockerill says in the New York World: Railroads 
and telegraphs are supposed to be Gould’s fancies; as a 
matter of fact, however, statistics show that he is a great 
American ‘coal king. Mr. Gould has never cared to be 
known as the boss of the coal trade, yet such, beyond a 
doubt, he is. What a sequel that would have been to the 
attempts of a certain dashing promoter to get Mr. Gould to 
go into the ice business, if the effort had been found a 
success. The same little man, so nervous that he can’t 
sleep without drinking warm milk, hating certain people 
with an absolute detestation and physical abhorrence, loving 
few, if any, outside of those of his own family, holding the 
telegrams of this country absolutely by right of ownership 
and control, making himself master of our births and deaths, 
and joys and sorrows, controlling intercontinental transporta- 
tion and interstate commerce, so that a man may travel 
anywhere by rail without leaving the Gould system, abso- 
lutely dictating the quantity and quality of the coal which 
we burn, and, what’s more to the point, the price we shall 
pay for it, — this same man would, in that event, boss the 
cooling of our champagne, the frozen delights of our juleps, 
the preservation of our food, and even the meagre fragments 
of frozen solace which are laid to the brow of the midsummer 
sufferer! A little more reaching out, a little more absorp- 
tion, a little more affiliation, and such a man would be the 
king of the United States in a far truer sense than most 
crowned sovereigns abroad govern. The records show that 
Jay Gould owns more coal land than any other American 
citizen. The names in which he owns it are those of the 
Missouri Pacific railroad, Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna railway, Union Pacific Coal company, and Rich Hill 
Coal company. All the coal lands in the Indian territory 
are said to belong to Mr. Gould. 


THAT BISCUIT TRUST. 


The New York Biscuit company has sold and leased its 
factories in Omaha, Neb., Denver, Col., Cedar Rapids and 
Des Moines, Ia., to the National Cracker company, the lat- 
ter being composed of stockholders of the American Biscuit 
company. As soon as the deal was consummated, word was 
sent to the factories to advance prices. In the future, the 
American company is to control the trade west of Chicago, 
and the New York company east of that point, thus avoiding 
competition, and ending the war that has been so long waged 
between them. 


RAILWAY VILLANY. 


Charles S. Gleed, of Topeka: It is indeed harrowing to 
think of the men who have fallen into jail for stealing the 
necessaries of life, and then to think of those who have, 
perhaps, succeeded in keeping out of jail by the very mag- 
nificence of their stealing from American railways. Bribes 
for location of lines, slices out of town sites, plunder out of 
construction, steals out of purchases, robberies out of bonds 
and stocks, and entire confiscations of entire properties are 
some of the skeletons in the railway closet of the great west. 


CHEERING NATIONALIST SENTIMENTS. 


The Boston Globe, in its report of a recent meeting of 
West End employees in Boston, to consider the decision of 
that company to increase the hours of labor, says that one of 
the speakers stood on the platform and said he was a nation- 
alist, and believed that the city should own and operate the 
street railroads. He got no further than this when his voice 
This shows how the 
3,000 or more employees on the road look at municipal 
ownership of the road, and their votes will count in that mat- 
ter in the fall. ‘‘ There is one great inducement for them to 
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be nationalists to that extent,” he further said. ‘If they 
were employed by the city they would have to work only nine 
hours, owing to the nine-hour law passed last year. We 
have men to lead us who understand this, and who tell us it 
is not necessary to have a strike, as they can deal the com- 
pany harder blows in other ways. The company has forced 
the fight on us, and we have picked up the gauntlet they 
threw down. Before they are through they will be thor- 
oughly sorry, for they might take off the extra trip to-morrow 
and they could not allay the bitter feeling they have aroused. 
We have learned the lesson that it is necessary not only to 
organize but to stay organized, if we are to keep what we 
have and prevent further impositions.”’ 


ANOTHER RESULT OF OUR SYSTEM. 

Boston Herald: They have used corn for fuel in some of 
the western states, and in Kansas they are feeding their pigs 
on peaches. Now comes the organ of the sugar planters in 
Louisiana with the proposition that the molasses crop, which 
does not pay for transportation, shall be utilized for fuel in 
the sugar houses: It is calculated that one half the crop 
would take the place of about 100,000 tons of coal, which 
would suffice for the manufacture of all the sugar in Louis- 
iana. That such a disposition of the molasses output would 
be economical is shown by the fact that a barrel costs twice 
as much as the molasses in it, while the freight to market 
from many of the plantations is more than the price received 
for it on its arrival. 


APPROPRIATING THE MINES. 

The consolidation, says a Duluth dispatch, of the Chicago 
and Minnesota Ore company with the Minnesota Iron com- 
pany, which owns the Tower inines and Duluth and Jvon 
Range railway, is a much larger deal than at first reported. 
The Chicago and Minnesota Ore company and the Chandler, 
Chippewa, Norma, Delaware and Canton iron companies, 
us well as the Duluth & Iron Range railway and the Min- 
nesota Steamship company are all owned in great part by the 
stockholders of the Minnesota Iron company. It is pro- 
posed to consolidate all these into one company, which will 
own every mine at present shipping ore, and the Duluth and 
Jron Range road. a total land holding of about 40,000 acres. 
The combined capital will be about $17,000,000. The 
Chicago and Minnesota company owns 27,300 acres of min- 
eral land on the Vermilion range, and controls the stock of 
the Chandler Iron company, which made $500,000 last year. 


FALSE NOTIONS AS TO THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


Mrs. Emma Ewing at Chautauqua: The trend of public 
opinion seems to be against the dignity of labor. Are not 
the joints enlarged by honest toil deemed evidences of vul- 
garity, while the fingers broken by base-ball are accepted as 
tokens of gentility? Is it nut considered more genteel, to 
make cake than to make bread? Is it not universally believed 
to be more respectable to crochet tidies and muts and other 
useless things, than to knit stockings and make frocks and 
trousers? Is it not thought to be more high-toned to thump 
a piano than to pound a washboard? As a general thing 
society considers as most genteel the employments that are 
the least useful, and that it is more respectable to do useless 
things than useful ones. ‘The truthfulness of these state- 
ments is attested by the wretched food on our dining-room 
tables and the useless rubbish in the parlor. Society’s 
‘unwritten laws” are most curious. It is considered vulgar 
to carry vegetables, but genteel to carry fruit. But where is 
the dividing line? IJ once had a colored servant who would 
announce colored women to me as ‘ ladies,” and white ones 
as ‘*women.” Her classification was not a whit more ridicu- 
lous than our classification of daily pursuits. Does an 
intelligent shoemaker cease to be a menial (so called) when 
he hangs out a shingle with the legend, ‘‘ attorney-at-law ” ? 


Does the difference in occupation make the difference in the. 
respectability of men? Was Ulysses S. Grant, the tanner, 
inferior in manliness to Ulysses S. Grant, the general? The 
distinctions of society are artificial and gauzy. Thousands 
spend their lives in trying to get into ‘‘ good society ” rather 
than getting in good occupations. 


OUR ‘HONEST DOLLAR” UP TO ITS OLD TRICKS AGAIN. 
A New York dispatch says: Another ‘‘ peremptory order” 
from Europe brought the usual agents of the French govern- 
mert bankers to the sub-treasury to-day with a call for $1,- 
500,000 in gold. ‘This order was executed on the face of a 
further drop in sterling exchange rates; a fact which would 
prove, if further demonstration were necessary, that the 
standard measure of international exchange no longer con- 
trols the operations of the French specie importers. The 
bank of France already holds $10,000,000 more in gold than 
it possessed a year ago. Apparently it is eager to buy more, 
for transactions such as that of to-day are nothing else but 
purchases of the precious metal, the price paid being the 
regular commercial credits, which would not bring the gold 
of themselves, plus guaranteed interest payments and the 
advancing of all charges incidental to the shipment. 


STATE CONTROL OF RUM AGAIN. 

Hartford (Ct.) Examiner: Mr. Bellamy’s paper, The 
New Nation, has been lately discussing the liquor question 
from the point of nationalism, and convincingly shows, 
under existing circumstances, that governmental control of 
that traffic is the only practical solution of the much vexed 
and disputed problem. Readers of the Examiner will 
remember that our editress of the ‘‘ Woman’s Column,” in 
days gone by, ‘‘ Justitia,” used to occasionally take up this 
subject for treatment, and that that was also her remedy for 
the attendant ills of the system. Mr. Bellamy clearly shows 
also that this control of the commodity may be advocated by 
the most ardent prohibitionist without being the least incon- 
sistent with his attitude as such. In fact, that if prohibition 
is essential at all, government control will rather hasten 
matters in that direction by eliminating the interest which 
individualistic dealers must of necessity have in the perpetu- 
ation of the business — for does not their bread and that of 
their families depend on it? What else can they do, and 
where can they go to find an opening in the circle of ex- 
change? Our present system of government affords them 
no such opportunity. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION AND A THEORY OF GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The Boston Advertiser, in an editorial on Lawrence Gron- 
lund’s proposal for a compulsory industrial arbitration law, 
says: ‘* The evident drift in the sentiment of a not inconsid- 
erable portion of the people of the United States seems to 
be in favor of such an extension. Such important organiza- 
tions as the Knights of Labor, the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
nationalists and the body of socialists who are organized in 
this country, demand a broadening of governmental powers. 
As the march of civilization has brought the rule of mon- 
archs, of oligarchies and of majorities, they wish to complete 
the swing of the pendulum and bring about a system of gov- 
ernment in which the nation shall rule individuals as firmly 
as the most powerful Roman emperor governed the state. 
. . . In many cases, it is by no means certain that the 
granting of large powers to a state board of arbitration would 
not benefit both classes. There have been known in the 
past both strikes and lockouts which were brought about by 
petty and unworthy causes, by misunderstandings, by abso- 
lute and inexcusable tyranny. The reference of such cases 
to a proper judicial tribunal clothed with power to correct 
abuses might at least do away with a deplorable condition of 
affairs which must be regretted by all sociologists.” 
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NATIONALISTICG DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Another town has decided to own its electric-light plant. 
By the necessary two-thirds vote, Brockton has taken the 
first step toward availing itself of the privileges given by 
the municipal lighting bill, passed by the last Legislature. 
This makes seven towns that are taking advantage of the 
new law. 


Springfield Republican: Between the act of the lawyer 
who struggles with all his might for money to free the 
murderer or the thief of whose guilt he is certain, and the act 
of the lawyer who, for like considerations, attempts to per- 
suade a legislative committee that an enterprise which he 
must know is fraudulent and demoralizing ought to be legal- 
ized, there is no great difference. In both instances he is 
striving to loosen the bonds, to undermine the society which, 
as a private citizen, it is his recognized duty to support and 
strengthen. 


Hyde Park has established a carpenter’s school, which 
holds sessions Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 9 to 11 a. m. 
and from 2 to 4 P.Mm., and it has become so popular that 
another school is to be formed. 


Boston Advertiser: A question of medical ethics is rapidly 
coming to the fore, nowadays. In several localities a move- 
ment has been made to organize mutual medical benefit 
societies, organizations whose principal aim is to secure for 
their members medical attendance by co-operation. The 
members club together and hire doctors whose duty it shall 
be to attend to the health of the individuals in the society. 
So far, the idea has met with much favor among laymen, but 
has aroused opposition on the part of the medical fraternity. 
In spite of the doctors’ general opposition it seems probable 
that the scheme will soon be put into practical operation 
and its workings will be watched with general interest. 


Virginia. 


The employees of the street railways of Norfolk are on 
duty nearly 16 hours a day, and their pay is $1.50 a day. 
They are forming an organization, and have petitioned the 
companies to increase the wages to $2 per day, with extra 
pay for overtime. 

New Jersey. 

Jersey City is to have a co-operative coal yard, in which 
any citizen may take stock. A charter has also been granted 
for a co-operative grocery store, and it will be started im- 
mediately. 

Iowa. 

At arecent special meeting at Washington, it was voted, by 
an overwhelming majority, to bond the city for $40,000 for 
the purpose of putting in water-works and to make arrange- 
ments for a city electric-light plant. 


Illinois. 


Mayor Washburne, of Chicago, insists that in the future 
the street-car companies shall pay for the use of the streets 
they occupy, and the companies refused to lay tracks upon 
those conditions 


The weekly payment law has been in operation about a 
month, and the Pullman company threatens to discharge any 
and all employees demanding weekly payinent of wages. 


Ohio. 


The street-railway employees of Toledo were receiving 
$1.50 for 14 hours work, and asked for $2 per day for 12 
hours’ work. Their request being refused, they quit work, 


and after a few days the companies consented to arbitration 
of the differences, and the men returned to work upon the 
basis of $1.80 for 12 hours’ work. 


The Whitely Reaper works, at Springfield, are the largest 
agricultural machine shops in the world, covering 46 acres, 
and rank in size as a factory next to the Krupp gun works 
in Piussia. The company failed, and a syndicate, composed 
of Boston, New York, Cleveland and Chicago capitalists have 
now purchased the plant, and propose to turn it into the 
largest car works in the world, under the name of the Car 
Repair and Manufacturing company. 


Kansas. 


Pittsburg Kansan: Cleveland, O., pays 60 cents for gas ; 
Pittsburg, Pa., $1.50. Coal here is worth about one third 
and labor about one half as much as it is in Cleveland, yet we 
pay more than double. 

Nebraska. 

The new eight-hour law went into effect Aug. 1, and the 
railroad companies have united for the purpose of fighting it. 
They have prepared a circular which informs their employees 
that after that date they will be employed and paid by the 
hour. This will not suit the employees, for they strongly 
favored the enactment of the law, and as penalties are pro- 
vided for attempts to avoid its provisions, trouble will follow 
this attempt to render it inoperative. The companies are 
acting under advice of the ablest lawyers, and the result is 
awaited with great interest. 


Indiana. 


The work of consolidation still continues. Some time ago 
the Penny Electric Light company of Fort Wayne bought 
the Edison People’s plant for $1,000,000, and the consol- 
idated companies continued business under the name of the 
Peninsular Electric Light company, and now they have 
bought the Brush company for $1,100,000. 


Miscellaneous. 


The National Lead trust is to be reorganized and its 
capital to be reduced from $90,000,000 to $30,000,000. The 
president says that, owing to state legislation against trusts, 
and federal action having been ordered, it is deemed advisa- 
ble to make their business conform in every way to existing 
laws. They will reorganize under the laws of New Jersey, 
and, as usual, will dodge the provisions of the much-lauded 
Sherman act. ‘‘Ho, for New Jersey!” is the cry of the 
trusts. 


Paterson (N. J.) Labor Standard: Twenty years ago John 
Stuart Mill said that the mechanical inventions which had 
so greatly multiplied the producing powers of labor had not 
lessened the toil of a single human being. Since then the 
work-day has been reduced in many industries, in this coun- 
try and in some parts of Europe; but labor-saving machines 
have also been growing, and Jolin Burns was not far wrong 
when he said at the great Hyde Park meeting, May 1, that 
the ‘‘ eight-hour movement will eventually be the four-hour 
movement. 


Golden Rule (Cincinnati, O.) : The horrible details of two 
frightful accidents, with scores of dead and dying, ought to 
teach the country that the management of railways with the 
single aim of declaring large dividends for the stockholders 
is too costly in precious life to be forever endured. It may 
be financial economy to get firemen who are too negligent to 
attend to their duties if they can be obtained more cheaply 
than reliable men, or to put up rattletrap trestle work that 
gets rotten or can be easily burned out. The remedy is for 
the government to take charge of the railroads and run them 
for the people’s benefit and not for the pocket profit of self- 
ish stockholders. We can then afford to build the roads 
solidly and to employ trustworthy men for an eight-hour day 
or less. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
matter at will, are $10.] 


West and South. 


Nationalism has taken a new hold in Cin- 
cinnati, O., since the advent of the people’s 
party. The Nationalist Club, No. 2, is 
growing rapidly in numbers, and the mem- 
bers are actively engaged in propaganda 
work. Job Harriman, of San Francisco, Cal., 
who has done much for the movement on the 
Pacific coast, has interested himself in the 
cause there, and he is of the opinion that 
there is no better city in the country for 
reform work than Cincinnati, and recent 
events would seem to justify him in that be- 
lief. When the city officials finally decided 
that electric wires must be placed under 
ground, the club strongly urged that the con- 
duits be built, owned and operated by the 
city, and cited the municipal water-works as 
a fine illustration of the benefit accruing 
from public ownership of such public ser- 
vices. The Gazette instantly arrayed itself 
against such a proposition, and attempted to 
prove that the city had lost money on its 
water-works, and glowingly pictured the 
happy results that would have followed if 
the service had been performed by a private 
company. The members of the club pointed 
out the utter perversion of the facts as set 
forth in the Gazette, but it neglected to pub- 
lish the club’s letter. It was then sent to the 
Post for publication, and was as follows: 

In answer to your (Gazette) editorial of 
July 12, referring to the subways resolutions 
passed by Nationalist Club, No 2, we would 
say that the receipts of the water-works for 
the month of June were $85,662.59, and the 
disbursements were $68,308.82, leaving a 
balance of $17,353.77. Further, the receipts 
by far exceed the disbursements for the last 
six months. In 1884 the bonded indebted- 
ness was $1,627,000; in 1890 it was $975,000‘ 
leaving a gain in favor of the city of $650,- 
000. At the same rate in six years the water- 
works will be free from indebtedness and 
able to lower the rates on water to the 
amount of about $200,000 annually. You 
say: ‘‘ They have run up the water till there 
are only three large cities in the country 
where rates are as high.” The fact is the 
rates on water have been reduced on 11 dif- 
ferent occasions since the works were pur- 
chased from a company. ‘‘ They can make 
these rates as high as they please.” Cannot 
a private corporation do the same? As an 
example, we cite the new electric road to 
Elmwood, which charges a 20-cent fare for 
the same distance for which other roads 
charge 5 cents. If ‘‘ they have officially con- 
fessed their default, and all this is chargeable 
to democratic maladministration,” as a paper 
of the people and as a business proposition 
would it not be advisable to advocate the ex- 
change of the defaulters for honest men, in- 
stead of the throwing away of the water- 
works. At least, that is the course national- 
ists would take. Further, ‘‘We have no 
doubt the nationalist lodge believed their 
resolutions.”’ From the above statistics, and 
since your article contains none to the con- 
trary, we see no reason to disbelieve them. 
Why should we? Granting that there has 
been a steal and mismanagemeut, still the 
bonded indebtedness has been réduced $650,- 
000 in the last six years. We advocate, 
therefore, the exchange of these incompe- 
tent men for more capable ones, both for 
the purpose of managing the water-works 
and subways, and that the city shall keep 


the profits arising from them, instead of giv- 
ing them to an “individual, company or 
corporation.” 

Well attended meetings are being held 
every Sunday evening at Robertson’s hall 227 
Main street. 


Pacific Coast. 


The San Francisco (Cal.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at a recent meeting listened to an 
address by Ex-Senator John M. Days, who is 
well known in the city as a radical political 
reformer. He dwelt especially on the subject 
of public improvements, illustrating his ar- 
guments in this respect, together with that 
of our money system, by the building of the 
market house at the town of St. Peters, on 
the Island of Guernsey, in the English chan- 
nel. The town of St. Peters was in sad need 
of a market house. The governor, Daniel 
DeLile Brook, issued paper notes to the 
amount needed to erect the building. When 
built, the notes which had been in circulation 
for money were received in payment of rent 
for stalls, and when all had been paid in, 
they were publicly burned, and the market 
house had not only not cost a cent, while the 
notes had added materially to the prosperity 
of the people, but has since been a constant 
source of revenue to the town. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist Club. Reception rooms 
at 184 Boylston street; open daily. Information and 
publications on Nationalism furnished to any desiring 
them. Regular meetings of the Club discontinued 
during August. 


BOSTON. Second Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening, Aug. 9, in William Parkman Hall, 3 Boyl- 
ston place, at 7.45 o’clock. 


HAVERHILL. First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public meeting- 
every Wednesday evening, at 8 P. m., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets solicited.) 


LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T, 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Harley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda mectings, 
at 9095 Market street. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secretary, 
ps correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 
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Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


entific and Geographical research, aided’ by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 


wonderful Ocean Ourrent of Warm Water known as ‘‘ Tar GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this ‘‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
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Revised and enlarged, in superior style, and furnished 
in both paper and board covers. This is far the largest 
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to be used together. The Music edition resembles in 
appearance and size Gospel Hymns. More of these 
books are in use than any other Labor Songster pub- 
lished, and since the endorsement by the 


National Council, at Ocala, Florida, 


The demand is simply wonderful. With largely in- 
creased facilities for publishing, all orders can be filled 
the same day received, whether by the dozen or thousand. 
Price, single copy, paper, 20c.; board, 25¢., postpaid. 
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The Strike of a Sex. 


A Novel, by GEORGE N. MILLER. 


You cannot imagine the sensation you will 
get if you read this uncommon book. Deli- 
cate as is its subject, this page could be filled 
with the astonishing praises of the best people 
in the world. 


‘‘T cannot express my gratitude for ‘The Strike of a 
Sex.’” — A well-known English Authoress, 


“T wish that every thoughtful man and woman in this 
Republic would read it.” — KaTE FIELD, in Kate Field’s 
Washington. 


“Strong, clean, vigorous work. The world is ready 
for it.” — A well-known American Authoress. 


“God grant that it may come true.” — From a Ken- 
tucky Lady. 


“T’could not give my daughter the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ 
but she shall read ‘The Strike of a Sex.’”? — From .a 
Lady in California. 


Scores of similar testimonials are being 
received all the time. 
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1. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. By James E, 
VYhorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
and summary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. I. Ely. 


2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 


3. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol, 1. 


4. The pete and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. IT 


William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 
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With Lapres’ FRIEND, a monthly, devoted to children, 
women and home. Fancy Work and Fashion Depart- 
ments are beautifully illustrated. Musical, artistical, 
medical, religious, educational, cycling and literary 
notes are original, complete and truthful. Book and 
periodical reviews, and articles by the ablest writers in 
this country, specially for the FRIEND, should be read 
by every member of the family. The household, cooking 
and other similar departments should be studied by 
every housekeeper. Price per year, $1.00; single 
or sample copy, 10 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On trial four months, with a 40-cent sheet of music 
(all prepaid), to any reader of this paper (if mentioned), 
for ten 2-cent stamps. 


LADIES’ FRIEND PUBLISHING CO. 


Station B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘TO THE FRIENDS OF CO-OPERATION. 
Tue Eastern Group OF THE 


Kaweah Co-Operative Colony 


Company will meet until further notice in the parlors of the 
Brooklyn Single-tax Club, 198 Livingston street, on the 
first and third Sundays of each month, at 2.30 P.M. Let- 
ters from the Colony will be read, and questions concerning 
the affairs of the Colony fully answered. Persons unable 
to attend will receive any information desired by address- 
ing F. SCRIMSHAW, Recording Secretary, 


Chester Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
i PREPARATIONS 
WOODS For MICRO- 
SCOPE AnD STEREOPTI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
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COLTON’S 


Labor-Saving Office Devices are used extensively 
throughout the United States. But nothing of 
the kind ever invented gives more complete and 
general] satisfaction than the ‘‘ Portfolio File and 
Scrap Book.” Peck Bros., Druggists, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., write that they would ‘‘on no 
account be without it.” ‘‘ Something every stu- 
dent and professional man ought to have,” 
writes the Rt, Rey. Samuel Fallows, of Chicago. 
“ Simply perfection,” says Dr. J. Edward Smith, 
of the Homeopathic Hospital College, Cleveland. 
* Colton’s patent 


PORTFOLIO FILE 


and Scrap Book is just the thing every farmer 
wants,” remarks Editor Lawrence, of the Ohio 
Farmer, Cleveland. ‘‘ Inestimable,” is the opin- 
ion of Rev. T. W. Powell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
* Indispensable,” reports G. L. Lord, Manager 
of Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. ‘ Could not get 
along without them,” is the way Assistant Cash- 
ier J. G@. Cannon, of the Fifth Avenue Bank, of 
New York, puts it. These are samples of the 
favorable opinions from prominent business and 

rofessional men the country over, regarding 
Jolton’s Portfolio File 


AND Scrap Book. 


Sample of No. 1 (envelope 94 x 44 inches) sent 
on receipt of $1.25 by the sole manufacturers, 
A. L. COLTON & CO., 195 Seneca Street, 
Cleveland, O. 

In ordering, mention The New Nation. 


